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recognise his existence as, for all practical purposes,
they did before the war.

I now come to measures of State interference
as regards the rights of artisans combining, even
though in restraint of trade, against the employers
to raise wages and to enforce Trade Union rights
against non-Unionists. Under the medieval scheme
of things the law impartially suppressed monopolies
in restraint of trade whether on the part of em-
ployers or any combination of artificers, workmen,
or labourers, to raise their wages. A statute of
1548 quoted by Mr Jenks in his Short History of
English Law x shows a characteristic impartiality
in this respect.

Under our English system, which embodies no
scheme of compulsory arbitration, the men may
combine as much as they like, whether trade is
restrained or not, while it is not at all impossible,
as the law stands, for what used to be called a mono-
poly but is now called a Trust, to be established.

The theoretical grievance of labour since the days
of Karl Marx is that all wealth is due to labour,
whether the labour be good, bad, or indifferent, and
not to the organising ability or to the enterprise of
the capitalist. In the palmy days of Socialism the
demand of labour was that the State should supply
both enterprise and organising ability; but to-day
labour aspires to supply everything. It may to
some extent accept co-operation in the widest
sense, but it will not accept what is commonly
called co-partnership, which implies a limited
participation in profits without any voice in the
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